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accordance with the principles of the Sikh religion. 


Kahn Singh Nabha, Gurusabad Ratandkar Mahan Kos 


No OCCASION is more important in Sikh history than the Baisakhi 
festival of a.p. 1699. Sikh tradition relates how Guru Gobind Singh, 
the tenth Guru of the Sikhs, had for long meditated on the parlous 
circumstances of his time and on the evident inability of his followers 
to combat the threat of persecution and warfare which hung over 
them. The Guru was at this time residing in Anandpur, a small 
town on the southern slopes of the Sivalik Hills. Surrounded by the 
jealous rajas of the Sivaliks and confronted on the Punjab plains 
by the visibly growing hostility of the Mughal authorities the Guru 
could depend on nothing more than a heterogeneous and ill-orga- 
nized following of religious devotees. Their devotion was beyond 
question, but not their ability to respond effectively to the assaults 
which the Guru anticipated. The Guru’s problem was how to 
strengthen his followers for their imminent trial. 

Modern versions of the tradition describe in vivid detail the 
solution adopted by Guru Gobind Singh. Word was sent amongst 
his followers that the forthcoming Baisakhi festival was to be a 
particularly important one and that all who could attend should 
do so. A host of Sikhs duly gathered in response to the summons. 
The Guru, however, remained concealed within a pavilion conspi- 
cuously pitched on the fair-ground. Having thus established a sense 
of mystery and anticipation he eventually emerged with sword in 
hand to demand the head of any Sikh who was prepared to lay down 
his life. A loyal disciple was persuaded to volunteer and disappeared 
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into the pavilion. The thud of the Guru’s sword signified his despatch 
and with an impressively blood-stained weapon the Guru returned 
to demand another victim. This procedure he repeated until a total 
of five Sikhs had gone to their apparent fate. The Guru then drew 
back the side of the pavilion to reveal five unharmed Sikhs in the 
company of five decapitated goats. These loyal disciples were, he 
declared, to be the nucleus of the new brotherhood known as the 
Khalsa. To each of them the Guru administered a form of baptism, 
using sweetened water stirred with a two-edged sword (khande di 
pahul). He himself then accepted baptism from them and thereafter 
‘all who were prepared to accept the discipline of the newly founded 
Khalsa were invited to do likewise. 

The essence of the new brotherhood was to be discipline, and 
following the baptismal ceremony the Guru preached a sermon in 
which the details of this discipline were spelt out explicitly. Certain 
groups of people had shown themselves to be inimical to the Guru 
and were therefore to be spurned by his loyal followers. Those who 
were prepared to undertake this loyalty were to assume a distinctive 
uniform consisting of the pafty kakke or ‘five K’s’.2 They were also 
to regard four specific practices as particularly heinous and, as such, 
to avoid them at all times. As represented by modern tradition these 
four cardinal sins are the cutting of one’s hair, eating the meat of 
animals slaughtered in the Muslim fashion, adulterous liaisons, and 
the use of tobacco. 

These instructions, together with others which are believed to 
have been issued on that celebrated Baisakhi Day, constitute the 
core of the normative Khalsa discipline. The term which is used 
for this discipline or distinctive way of life is rahit or rahat,® and it 
was thus the substance of the Khalsa rahit which Guru Gobind 
Singh is believed to have promulgated at Anandpur in 1699. All 
who accept membership in the Khals4 must undertake to observe 
this raft to their lives’ end. To violate it in any serious sense incurs 
the penalty of being adjudged a patit, a ‘fallen’ or apostate Sikh. 

Two important supplements are invariably added to this 
baptismal] core, one a textual contribution and the other a subsequent 
addition attributed (like the baptismal order) to an oral utterance 
by Guru Gobind Singh. The textual source is the corpus of Sikh 
scriptures recorded in the Adi Granth and Dasam Granth, together 
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with associated works which are accorded a canonical status. The 
oral utterance 1s the pronouncement concerning future succession 
within the Panth which Guru Gobind Singh is said to have delivered 
during the days immediately preceding his death in 1708. 

The Adi Granth had been recognized as divine scripture since 
its compilation in a.p. 1603-04 and it therefore followed that precepts 
incorporated within its pages should necessarily be regarded as in- 
cumbent on all Sikhs. Such precepts as can be extrapolated from the 
Adi Granth must accordingly be accepted as components of the rahit. 
This, it is claimed, carries the beginnings of the rahit right back to 
Guru Nanak (1469-1538/39}. Indeed, some would maintain that it 
carries the identifiable origins even further into the past, for the 
works attributed to major bhagats which have been included in the 
Adi Granth predate the time of Nanak. 

The second important supplement brings us back to traditional 
history. It is believed that prior to his death in 1708 Guru Gobind 
Singh announced that he would have no personal successor. The 
authority as Guru wh’ch he had inherited from his predecessors 
would, he declared, pass to the scripture and to the community of 
his followers. It would be exercised jointly and permanently by the 
Granth (the Adi Granth) and the Panth (the Khalsa brotherhood), 
which thereby became the Guru Granth and the Guru Panth. This 
doctrine involved practical consequences for the eighteenth-century 
Sikhs and these consequences thus became a part of the rahit. Pro- 
minent amongst them were such features as the proper method to be 
followed in seeking guidance from the Guru Granth and the pro- 
cedure to be adopted in eliciting corporate decisions from the 
Panth. 

This combination of scripture and tradition is regarded as the 
source of the rahit, or approved mode of Sikh conduct. In terms of 
both general principle and specific detail it is traced directly to 
utterances by the Gurus, particularly to those which are believed to 
have been delivered by Guru Gobind Singh at the inauguration of 
the Khalsa in 1699 and during the days immediately preceding his 
death in 1708. Orthodox Khalsa belief brooks no questioning of this 
doctrine, nor of the obligations which it involves for all who sub- 
scribe to it. The rahit derives from the explicit intention of the Gurus 
and is therefore mandatory for all who owe them allegiance. It is, 
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in fact, the fundamental doctrine of Sikhism as we know it today. 
Sikhism without the rahit would be unrecognizable. 

The object of this essay is not to question this doctrine nor to 
subject it to speculative criticism. Quite apart from the impertinence 
of any such enterprise, it is abundantly clear that as a doctrine it 
properly belongs to the realm of theology. The issues which concern 
this essay belong to’the province of history. They include the com- 
plex origins of the doctrine, the manner in which it has developed 
its orthodox form, and the reciprocal relationship between precept 
and practice. These issues we shall consider with reference to the 
basic question which they inevitably raise when set within their 
historical context. What are the actual sources for our knowledge 
of the evolving rahit and what problems do these sources present? 
It should be clearly understood that at this stage any such examina- 
tion can go no further than a preliminary raising of the source- 
material problems. This is necessarily the case, for the present condi- 
tion of our understanding permits nothing more. Much research and 
analysis will be required before a clear understanding of the ultimate 
origins, growth and delivery of the rahit is attained. 


In so far as the rahit derives from scriptural sources there is no 
great problem of actual source identification. Within the Adi Granth 
this problem is raised only by works attributed to predecessors of the 
Gurus such as Kabir and Namdev (the bhagat bani). The contribu- 
tion of the bhagat literature to the rahit is, however, slight and consists 
largely of the citing of proof-texts from the Kabir bari. It is to the 
works of the Gurus that the more important connections are to be 
traced and here we encounter no serious problems. The Adi Granth 
attributions are not open to serious question in the case of the Gurus’ 
compositions. There is likewise no apparent reason why the works 
of Bhai Gurdas should not be accepted as genuine. It is evident 
that the greater part of the Dasam Granth cannot possibly derive 
directly from Guru Gobind Singh, yet even here there remains a 
small nucleus of poems which appear to be authentically his, and 
whenever support for a rahit provision is sought from the Dasam 
Granth the appeal is normally made to one of these safe works. 
This would appear, at first sight, to be a promising start. In 
practice, however, the general absence of authentication problems 
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within the Sikh scriptures does little to assist any quest for the origins 
of the rahit. This is because the Adi Granth actually adds relatively 
little to the emergence of the rahit and to the specific injunctions 
which it has progressively acquired. A comparison of rahit material 
with Adi Granth doctrine leaves little doubt that the link between 
the two is a slender one. The hymns which have been recorded in 
the Adi Granth lay their emphasis upon the need for salvation and 
the means of achieving it by interior devotion rather than on the 
kind of detailed instructions which find expression in the traditional 
accounts of the founding of the Khalsa. The one significant excep- 
tion to this rule is the method prescribed by the Gurus for the attain- 
ing of salvation. Ndm simaran or regular remembrance of the divine 
Name is a technique which pervades the pages of the Adi Granth.’ 
According to Guru Nanak and his successors it is a practice which 
should ideally be observed during the early hours of the morning. 
Early-morning ndm simaran thus takes its place as one of the major 
precepts of the rahit consensus. In other respects, however, the Adi 
Granth contributes to the rahst more in terms of general principles 
than by way of specific command. Although attempts have some- 
times been made to extract specific details of later provenance from 
the earlier text of the Adi Granth such exegesis is necessarily strained .® 
Apart from the ndm simaran injunction the connection must be per- 
ceived essentially in terms of such general principles as the obligation 
to deal justly with all men and the promise of the ever-present grace 
of the Guru. Specific rules of conduct such as one associates with the 
rakit are not characteristic of the Sikh scriptures. 

The same qualification applies to other works which are accor- 
ded canonical status. The compositions of Bhai Gurdas are extensive 
and as‘the ‘key to the Guru Granth Sahib’ they are treated with a 
respect exceeded only by the Adi Granth itself and by works attributed 
to Guru Gobind Singh. As in the case of the Adi Granth, however, the 
contribution is more in terms of general principle than specific pre- 
cept. Even the works of Guru Gobind Singh, as recorded in the 
Dasam Granth, lack the variety and range of explicit injunction which 
is required for a code of discipline. Although their spirit is clearly in 
accord with the traditional narratives describing the founding of 
the Khalsa these works do not possess the precise detail of the latter. 

The scriptural stress on general principle rather than specific 
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precept does not mean, however, that direct evidence is completely 
lacking of the kind of practical instruction imparted by the Gurus 
to their followers. We may set aside the janam-sdkhis as authentic 
testimony in the case of Guru Nanak,® but not the records which 
derive directly from the sixth Guru and his successors. These are the 
hukam-ndmas or ‘letters of command’.!® From the time of the sixth 
Guru onwards these documents were used as a means of communi- 
cating information and instructions to individuals or groups of fol- 
lowers. Many have presumably been lost, but some survive to pro- 
vide a source which has yet to be fully exploited. Although the 
hukam-ndmds concentrate on mundane concerns it was natural that 
the Gurus should include in them instructions and advice of a re- 
cognizably rahit nature. 

There is no doubt that the Aukam-ndmds will at best serve as 
only a supplementary source with regard to the rahit and it is quite 
possible that a careful analysis of their contents will produce a dis- 
appointing yield. They nevertheless merit attention. The Aukam- 
nimds have presumably been neglected as rahit sources because they 
seem to do little more than confirm what tradition has already deli- 
vered in a more familiar form. We need to remind ourselves that they 
carry us further back than any of the eighteenth-century narratives 
and that they should properly be regarded as ultimate sources rather 
than as confirmatory material. Plainly they will require a more care- 
ful scrutiny if ever the task of exploring rahit origins is to be ade- 
quately performed. 

But let us not exaggerate. Though they fulfil the highest of rea- 
sonable expectations the hukam-ndmds will never provide more than 
supplementary assistance in the task of identifying and analysing 
the rules of conduct which constitute the rahit. For these specific rules 
of conduct we must return to the traditions concerning the life of 
Guru Gobind Singh and in particular to the instructions which he is 
said to have imparted in recreating the Panth as the Khalsa. A 
cursory survey of the rafit as understood and presented in any access- 
ible period since the tenth Guru’s death quickly demonstrates that 
its substance derives from the traditional understanding of his inten- 
tion and from the direct personal pronouncements which he is 
believed to have issued by way of discharging this intention. If, 
therefore, we are to come to grips with the origins issue we must 
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first grapple with the sources which deal with this critical period of 
Sikh history. Here we do indeed encounter problems. 

For a study of the origins and changing content of the rahit two 
principal varieties of source material can be identified. The first 
comprises works which narrate the events of the tenth Guru’s life. 
These may be in prose or in poetry, and they may deal with the 
complete line of Gurus or exclusively with Guru Gobind Singh. The 
second variety sometimes incorporates narrative sequences, but its 
primary emphasis lies elsewhere. This is the rahit-ndmd or manual of 
conduct, a style of writing which avowedly sets out to distinguish 
precepts directly promulgated by the Guru or exemplified by his 
actions and, having thus identified them, to record them in some- 
thing resembling a systematic order. In all instances they purport 
to represent the actual words of the tenth Guru, either verbatim or 
as reported by a close confidant. 

Although the narrative works deal with the rahit as part of a 
larger concern their contribution to its understanding is far from 
negligible. Because the rahit has assumed fundamental importance 
as a means of establishing Sikh identity, any work dealing with Sikh 
history or tradition must inevitably recognize this importance and 
refer to the conventions which give it expression. The fact that most 
of these narratives were written many years after the death of Guru 
Gobind Singh does nothing to diminish their value in this respect. 
The rat has not been a static code, immutably established and 
thereafter immune from all subsequent influence. On the contrary, 
it has continued to evolve in response to contemporary pressures and 
it can be easily shown that the process of adaptation is still operating 
today. Later works can therefore be useful as a means of determining 
the rahit perceptions of their period and the circumstances from 
which they derive. In this respect they may well be easier to inter- 
pret than the ra/it-ndmds in that it is normally possible to attach a 
specific date to a particular narrative. The principal difficulty which 
they raise with regard to the rafit concerns neither the period of 
their composition nor their dubious reliability as chronicles. It con- 
cerns rather their status as works representative of their respective 
periods. Recorded works are not necessarily typical of their period 
and the larger challenge offered by narrative histories is therefore 
one of determining the degree to which their notions of Sikh practice 
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correspond to actual realities. This challenge they share with the 
rahit-ndmds. 

Narrative histories therefore deserve consideration within the 
larger range of rahit analysis, but it is a consideration which must be 
deferred, We may note in passing the substantial importance of 
Sainapati’s Gur Sobhd (A.D. 1711) and acknowledge the need to scru- 
tinize the rahit treatment of its several successors in the heroic gur- 
bilds and chronicle traditions. Having done so we turn to the rahit- 
ndmds and to the problems, minor and daunting, which they pose. 


The first problem happens to be a comparatively simple one. 
Before beginning the scrutiny it will obviously be necessary to define 
the nature of the rahit-ndma and determine precisely which works 
qualify under the definition. One who clearly recognized the impor- 
tance of the rahit-ndmds was the distinguished Sikh encyclopaedist 
Kahn Singh of Nabha (1861-1938) and here, as in so many other 
instances, the most succinct of definitions is the one which he pro- 
vided. A rahit-ndma is, he writes, ‘a work which enunciates conduct 
and behaviour in accordance with the principles of the Sikh 
religion’. 

The definition is clear, but it is immediately clouded by the list 
of works which Kahn Singh cites as examples of the rahit-ndmd form. 
In his Gurusabad Ratandkar Mahan Kos he names eighteen titles as the 
more important of the rahit-ndmds;!* and in his posthumously pub- 
lished Gurmat Martand the number is raised to twenty-eight.!® These 
range from the Adi Granth itself through janam-sakhi and gur-bilas 
literature to an anthology of ralit-ndmads compiled (and mutilated) 
by a certain Bhagvan Singh in 1873. Kahn Singh’s lists include all 
but one of the titles which deserve to be treated as rahit-ndmds, but 
obscure their distinctive quality by associating them with works 
covering a much wider area of interest. 

Kahn Singh’s inventory must therefore be purged. Before doing 
so, however, it will be helpful if we briefly distinguish three differing 
styles within the small corpus of works which may legitimately be 
regarded as rahit-ndmas, two of them simple and the third more 
complex. All three styles exemplify the essential rahit-n@émd@ concern 
for compiling and expounding lists of approved precepts, and all can 
accordingly be regarded primarily as manuals of conduct. The differ- 
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ences which distinguish them relate to style, Jength, and range of 
interests. Whereas the two simple varieties do little more than com- 
pile and briefly comment, the more complex provides contexts, 
adds narrative passages, greatly expands the rahit, and introduces 
an apocalyptic element. This latter component possesses a particular 
significance for the authors who incorporate it in their rahit-namds, 
one which to their understanding imparts a special quality and 
purpose to the rahit. The end of the present evil age is near. A joyous 
reward awaits those who sustain their loyalty to the Khalsa and to 
the rahit which alone can confer salvation. 

It should be noted that in thus differentiating three variant 
styles we do so on the basis of extant texts. As we shall see, the rela- 
tionship of extant texts to possible originals constitutes one of the 
major problems to be tackled. Some insist that at least one of the leng- 
thier variety must represent an interpolated version of what was 
originally a simple text. Although this particular claim may look 
suspiciously like an attempt to dispense with unwelcome features 
while retaining the acceptable, the issue which it raises is certainly 
not one to be summarily dismissed. Given the recent nature of most 
extant texts the possibility of significant textual corruption must 
obviously be acknowledged. On this qualified basis the extant ver- 
sions may be classified in terms of form as follows: 

Simple rahit-ndmds (verse) 

1. The TYankhah-namé, attributed to Nand Lal 

2. The Prasan-uttar, attributed to Nand Lal 

3. The rahit-ndma attributed to Prahlad Singh (or Prahlad 
Rai) 

4. The rahit-ndmd attributed to Des4 Singh 

Simple rahit-ndmds (prose) 

5. The prose rahit-ndmd attributed to Nand Lal 
6. The rahit-ndma attributed to Daya Singh 

Extended rahit-ndmds (prose) 

7. The rahit-namd attributed to Caupa Singh 
8. The Prem Sumarg 
9. The Sau Sakhian 

These nine works constitute the rahit-ndmd literature as it emer- 
ges from obscurity during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
As we have already noted the texts all purport to record either the 
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actual words of Guru Gobind Singh or at least the authentic sense 
of his utterances concerning Khalsa conduct and future events. In 
order to sustain this claim it was obviously desirable to have the 
authority of one known to be close to the Guru during his lifetime 
and, as such, in a position to hear and reliably record his pronounce- 
_ments. It therefore comes as no surprise to find that most rahit-ndmds 
are attributed to various members of his entourage. Nand Lal is 
intended to be Nand Lal Goyi, the celebrated author of Persian works 
composed during his association with the Guru.’4 The ralit-namd 
attributed to Prahlad Singh/Rai claims that its author was with Guru 
Gobind Singh in the Deccan and implies that he enjoyed a parti- 
cular intimacy with his Master.® Desa Singh, we are told, was a 
resident of Amritsar who wrote his rahit-ndmd on the basis of infor- 
mation received directly from the Guru and Nand Lal.!* Daya Singh 
was the first of the five volunteers who responded to the Guru’s 
appeal for severed heads on the Baisakhi Day of 1699;!? and Caupa 
Singh’s rahit-ndmd claims that its author was both tutor to the Guru 
and a favoured disciple.4® The two remaining works, although anony- 
mous, yield nothing to the others in terms of their claims to authen- 
ticity. All declare that the words which they record faithfully repre- 
sent the actual utterances of the tenth Guru. 

The first four rahit-ndmas are brief works expressed as simple 
verse, three of them in a comparatively modern Pafijabi and the 
fourth (the Desa Singh rahit-ndmd) in a language which moves 
strongly towards modern Hindi. Each characteristically begins with 
a comment on the circumstances in which it was allegedly delivered 
by Guru Gobind Singh, but wastes little time in setting a scene. 
Despatching its introduction in a few short words each plunges di- 
rectly into its catalogue of precepts. The Yankhdh-ndma typically 
illustrates this style: 


prasan bhai nand lal vak sri gurii gobind singh ji ke 
prasan kid nand lal ji gurii batdie moh 
kaun karam in jog hai kaun karam nahin soi 
nand lal tum bacan sunahu sikh karam hat ehu 
ndmu danu tsandn bin kare na@ an siun nehu'® 


Questions asked by Bhai Nand Lal and the responses given by 
Sri Guru Gobind Singh 
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‘Tell me,’ Nand Lal asked the Guru, 

‘What deeds are approved [for a Sikh] and what are to be 
spurned ?” 

‘Listen to my words, Nand Lal. These are the deeds required 
of a Sikh: 

‘Let him perform none save those which reflect the threefold 
rule of the divine Name, charity, and purity.’ 


Having thus declared the Guru’s participation and stated the all- 
embracing ndm ddan isnan formula the author moves directly to his 
specific injunctions. 


pralakal satisang nd jdvai 
tanakhadhdar bahu vaddaé kahdvat 


salisang Jat kar cit duldvat 
than uhan thaur né pavai?® 


He who docs not attend the satsang carly in the morning 
Let him be treated asa grievous offender. 


He who attends but lets his mind wander 
Will find no peace in this world or the next. 


The rahit-ndmd attributed to Prahlad Singh; Rai provides a little 
morc detail in its introduction. 


bacan sri mukh vadk patisahi 10 bhai dariai uddsi ke parathat howd. 
boland hoid sri satigurit ji ka 


abacalnagar baithe gurii man men kia bicar 
bolita sacd satigurii mirati sri kartar 


hukam hoid prahilad singh bip jati hans rat 
nikat buldid guriiji lino kanth lagat 


panth calito hat Jagat main gur ndnak parasadt 
rahit batdtai khdlse sun bhai prahilad®* 
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A statement made by the Tenth Master to Bhai Dariai of the 
Udasi order. The Satguru spoke as follows: 


While sitting in Abchalnagar the Guru reflected inwardly, 
And then he spoke, the Satguru and image of the Creator. 


The low-caste Hans Rai was sent to summon Prahlad Singh. 
Calling him near the Guru embraced him. 


‘By the grace of Guru Nanak I have established the Panth 
here on earth. 

‘Now listen, Bhai Prahlad, while J instruct you in the rahit to 
be observed by the Khalsa.’ 


In this instance an intermediary source is named and a precise 
setting is provided, one which indicates the intended date of the 
alleged discourse. It was to Nanded in Marathwada that the Guru 
came shortly before his death in 1708, and the place on the bank of 
the Godavari river where he briefly resided and eventually died 
subsequently came to be known as Abchalnagar. The sense of au- 
thenticity is thus strengthened by the implied claim that we are 
here given the kind of summing up which might be expected of 
the Guru immediately prior to his death. With authority and con- 
text established the author turns to his statement of the rahit and to 
its assurances of dire punishment awaiting transgressors. 


hor sikh sir topi dharat 
sat janam kusati hoi mara 


jo sikh gal mai tagad melat 
caupar bdji ganaka khelat 


Janam sudan pdvaiga koti 
bijayo hath burda 1s khot?? 


If a Sikh wears a cap [in the Muslim style] 
He shall seven times be born a leper. 
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The Sikh who wears the sacred thread, 
Plays at dice or visits a prostitute, 


Shall be reborn a dog countless hundreds of times, 
For the evil seed which he sows shall bring forth its evil fruit. 


The clipped metrical brevity of these simple rahit-ndmds is very 
different from the expansive Pafijabi prose of the extended variety. 
The opening of the Caupa Singh rahit-ndma makes this immediately 
clear: 


1 om satigur prasddi 
Gge rahat satigur ki. sdkh granth sdhib ji. rahat 
rahati rahi jai bikdrd. jis rahatt kitia bikdran hovan 
so rahitt kahte. sakh granth sahib ji. saci rahat 
sacd man soi. jis rahat vic guril cildve so atsi 
rahat sakh granth sahib ji. aisi rahat raho hart pasa 
guri kd sikh hovat. so aisi rahat ka khojana kara 
jehari rahat gurii khusi dvat. sakh granth sahibji..... 23 


By the grace of the Eternal One, the True Guru. 
The text which follows is the rahit prescribed by the Satguru. As 
the Granth Sahib affirms: 

If one follows the rahit the disease [of separation from God] 
progressively diminishes. 

The prescription which must be followed in order to remedy 
this disease is called the rahit. The Granth Sahib [also] 
declares: 

The true rahit resides in the heart which is true. 

Such is the rahit which the Guru prescribes and such the rahit 
to which the Granth Sahib bears witness. He who follows 
God and observes this rahit is a Sikh of the Guru. And 
sO we must examine the rahit, this rahit which brings joy 
to the Guru. As the Granth Sahib testifies..... 


The same looseness of style is also evident when the author (or 
authors) turns to expounding the rahit. This is done in vastly greater 
detail, with frequent repetition and with a commentary ranging 
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from the sensibly helpful to the insufferably gratuitous. The same 
lack of disciplined order extends to the choice and presentation of the 
actual material used in the Caupa Singh rahtt-ndmd. Catalogues of 
vahit injunctions turn easily to narratives of events involving Guru 
Arjan or Guru Gobind Singh, or to an improving story from the 
janam-sdkhis. The Prem Sumarg is even more detailed and expansive, 
though it orders its material into an impressively rigorous pattern of 
section and sub-section. The Sau Sdkhidn falls between the two. 

Most striking of all are the apocalyptic passages which are to 
be found in the extant texts of the three extended rahit-ndmas and 
which, as we have noted, add considerably to their distinctive charac- 
ter. Although these passages may well represent later additions to 
earlier, simpler texts they make the stock rahit-namd claim concerning 
their original utterance. Like so much of the rahit-ndémad material, 
they purport to represent the actual words of Guru Gobind Singh 
and thus to have been spoken during the late seventeenth century 
or the first eight years of the eighteenth century. The conditions 
which they describe and the future which they predict accordingly 
project an early eighteenth-century context. Invariably, however, 
the description is vague and whenever precision is introduced it 
proves to be a spurious precision. 

The parlous and rapidly deteriorating circumstances facing the 
Panth are most vividly described in the apocalyptic portion of the 
Caupa Singh rahit-néma. Times will be agonizingly bad, the Guru 
declares, and loyal Sikhs will be subjected to the fearsome conse- 
quences of radical disorder. Deceit and licentiousness will abound, 
men will behave like beasts, castes will be confounded, and all 
sense of honour will flee. Crafty demons will seduce the unwary and 
bogus gurus will endeavour to subvert the Panth. Eventually, how- 
ever, the Guru will reassert his power. A deliverer will be despatched, 
the enemies of the Panth will be overthrown, and those who have 
sustained their loyalty to the rahi will receive their blissful reward.”4 

Whereas the Caupa Singh rahit-nama appends this material as 
a climax and a conclusion, the Prem Sumdrg introduces it at the very 
beginning. Times are already bad, declares its anonymous author, 
and they will get much worse. Those Sikhs who wish to survive 
should therefore have a clear understanding of the rahit which will 
provide their only salvation. The details of the chronology predicted 
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by the Prem Sumarg differ in some measure from those of the Caupa 
Singh version, but the pattern is essentially the same. Suffering will 
eventually end in the appearance of a divine deliverer. The Panth’s 
enemies will be scattered and the steadfast will inherit the joy which 
awaits them.?5 

Although it is not possible to analyse this material in any detail 
at this stage, three features deserve preliminary notice. The first is 
the generally consistent manner in which the rahit-néma descriptions 
of deepening disaster and ultimate triumph accord with the conven- 
tional patterns expressed in millenarian literature from other areas 
and times.?6 The second is the express clarity with which the enemies 
of the Khalsa are identified as Muslims.?? The third is the identity of 
the promised deliverer. Both the Gaupa Singh rahit-ndmd and the 
Prem Sumarg explicitly declare the final deliverer to be the Kalki 
avatar.*® 

Finally there are the two works which must be placed between 
the metrical and the extended rahit-ndmds. These are the brief prose 
works attributed to Nand Lal and Daya Singh. In terms of content 
and format the first of these is very similar to such portions of the 
extended rahit-ndmdas as concentrate on actual rahil exposition. It is 
to be found only in conjunction with the Caupa Singh rahit-ndma and 
its style closely resembles the expository sections of its extended 
companion. The difference in length is, however, considerable (the 
Caupa Singh rahit-ndma is twelve times longer) and the Nand Lal 
rahit-nama@ lacks the supplementary features which distinguish the 
extended rahit-ndmas. The rahit-ndma attributed to Daya Singh is 
twice as long as the prose Nand Lal and more orderly as well as 
more comprehensive in its presentation. Like all rahit ndmds it is 
invariably recorded in the Gurmukhi script, but its language is a 
comparatively modern Hindi. 

We turn now to the extant manuscript texts and the more 1m- 
portant of the printed versions. Although the rahil-ndmds all claim 
to derive from the late seventeenth or early eighteenth centuries the 
texts which we actually possess appear to be nineteenth-century 
products. One possible exception is a manuscript which records 
the Jengthy Caupa Singh rahit-ndmd together with its Nand Lal 
companion. According to its colophon this was written in the town 
of Jind and completed in S. 1821 (a.p. 1764).7® It is, however, by 
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no means certain that the extant manuscript was produced at that 
time. The numerous errors which disfigure its text are of a kind 
which plainly indicates that it is a copy of an earlier manuscript, 
and in the meantime it seems safer to assume that it too probably 
belongs to the nineteenth century.*° 

A second important manuscript, extant at least until the parti- 
tion of India in 1947, is a version of the Prem Sumdrg which was 
donated to the Lahore Public Library by Sardar Attar Singh of 
Bhadaur.*! This manuscript is dated S. 1931 (a.p. 1874) and owes 
its importance to the extreme scarcity of rahit-ndmd manuscripts 
rather than to any claims based on age. In view of the acknowledged 
importance of the rafit this scarcity is at once curious and frustrating, 
a situation further aggravated by the relative modernity of the few 
manuscripts which do exist. In terms of both numbers and age the 
corpus of ralit-nadmd manuscripts compares very unfavourably with 
that of the janam-sakhis.®* The only rahit-ndma collection of any 
importance appears to be the small group held at the Sikh History 
Research Department of Khalsa College, Amritsar. In addition to 
its transcribed copy of the Caupa Singh/Nand Lal manuscript this 
collection comprises two copies of the Tankhdh-ndmd, two copies of 
the rahit-nama attributed to Prahlad Singh, one Prasan-uttar, one 
Prem Sumdrg, and two fragments (one from a Prahlad Singh manus- 
cript and one from a Prem Sumérg).*8 The Caupa Singh/Nand Lal 
copy is a modern transcription and none of the remainder are dated. 
Shamsher Singh Ashok’s catalogue of Pafijabi manuscripts notes 
merely four additional copies, complete or partial, of the Prem 
Sumarg. One of these is dated S. 1931 (a.v. 1874). The other three 
are undated, 

For most readers access to the rahit-némd has been through 
versions produced after the introduction of the printing press to the 
Punjab. Although the rahtt-ndmds never acquired a popularity ap- 
proaching that of the janam-sdkhis a number of texts have been 
published during the past hundred years. Three collections deserve 
notice. The earliest and most influential is the selection which 
Kahn Singh included in his Gurumat Sudhakar, a compendium of 
works relating to the person and time of Guru Gobind Singh, first 
issued in 1901.55 This was followed in 1923 by a small collection 
with a lengthy introduction by Sant Sampuran Singh, under the 
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title Rahit-prakas.3* The third and most comprehensive is Piara 
Singh Padam’s recently published Rahit-ndme (Patiala, 1974). In 
addition to these editions of actual texts there has also been a series 
of works which expound the entire rahit or specific doctrines in the 
light of the rahtt-ndmds and other records of Sikh tradition. The 
first important contribution to this genre was Bhai Avatar Singh’s 
Khalsa Dharam-sastr Sanskér Bhag (Lahore, 1894), a work by an 
individual which foreshadows the committee rahit-ndmds of the 
twentieth century. 

Kahn Singh’s Gurumat Sudhakar is a work of some importance in 
the history of rahit-ndmé devclopment in that it serves to bridge the 
considerable gap separating the earlier rahit-ndmds from their 
twentieth-century successors. ‘T’o describe the Gurumat Sudhakar collec- 
tion as a series of abridgements would be misleading. It is in fact a 
collection of expurgated rahit-ndmds and the process of expurgating 
them has plainly been conducted in the light of a perceptible and 
important range of preconceptions. Kahn Singh was a distinguished 
representative of the Singh Sabha reform movement and the views 
which he applied to his editing of the rahit-ndmds faithfully reflected 
the reformist ideals which it had so effectively generated by the end 
of the nineteenth century.?? Anything in the rahit-ndmas which con- 
flicted with these ideals was accordingly excised on the grounds 
that ipso facto it could not possibly have derived from Guru Gobind 
Singh and must therefore be an interpolation by a misguided devotee 
or a non-Sikh. 

The mere reproducing of an expurgated selection of the rahit- 
namas proved, however, to be an inadequate answer to the demand 
for consistency and comprehension which grew out of the Singh 
Sabha movement. It had become increasingly clear that a new 
rahit-ndma was needed, one which would recover the authentic princi- 
ples of the Guru’s original rahit and express them in a systematic 
and authoritative form. The attempt which was made under the 
Singh Sabha aegis (through its principal organization, the Chief 
Khalsa Diwan) was a failure. The manual prepared by a talented 
committee and published in 1915 as Gurmat Prakas Bhaig Sanskér 
seems never to have won widespread acceptance. This may have 
been partly a result of the criticism which it drew from sources 
hostile to the Chief Khalsa Diwan,®* but even without such atten- 
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tions it would almost certainly have proved inadequate. The authors 
had chosen to concentrate their efforts on producing orders of 
service for major Sikh ceremonies, incorporating individual rahit 
injunctions at appropriate points within these orders. Although this 
method achieved the desired consistency its result seems to have 
been too demanding in length and sophistication for its intended 
constituency. The committee’s efforts retain an importance only in 
the sense that they provide a useful statement of what the dominant 
intellectual group within the Singh Sabha perceived to be the nature 
of the rahit. It is, needless to say, very much a product of its period 
and circumstances. 

The failure of the Gurmat Prakas Bhdg Sanskdr was acknowledged 
in 1931 by a decision of the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee to commission a new rahit-ndmd. After a sub-committee 
appointed for this purpose had produced a draft within a year a 
series of delays postponed final approval until 1945. The agreed 
text was eventually published. in 1950 under the title Sikh Rahit 
Maryédé. At some points the organization of this new manual is 
curiously unsystematic, presumably as a result of committee deci- 
sions taken under pressure of contending views. Moreover, the view 
of the rahit which it projects is still essentially the Singh Sabha 
perception expressed by the Curmat Prakaés Bhag Sanskar. It never- 
theless demonstrates convincingly that important lessons had been 
learned from its predecessor’s failure. An English translation, prompt- 
ed by the needs of a rapidly growing Sikh population in the United 
Kingdom, was published from London in 1971 as Rehat Maryada: 
A Guide to the Sikh Way of Life. 

This London translation marks the latest stage in the continuing 
process of rahit and rahit-ndmd evolution. As circumstances have 
changed, so inevitably has the response in terms of each generation’s 
understanding of the rahit. Although Rehat Maryada was evidently 
intended to be a faithful representation of Sikh Rahit Maryadé it 
contains several interesting variants and these, upon scrutiny, prove 
to be responses to a distinctively English situation.®® This, however, 
is a comparatively small gap. It amounts to very little when con- 
trasted with the differences of content and presentation separating 
both Sikh Rahtt Maryddd and Rehat Maryada from their earliest 
extant forbears. 
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It is to these forbears that we must now return and we do so in 
order to identify the more serious difficulties which they raise. Two 
clusters of problems will have to be attacked before the extant 
versions of the earlier rahit-ndmds can be made to yield a useful return 
as sources of Sikh history. The first of these raises the issue of origins. 
This does not necessarily require us to identify the actual authors 
of the earliest texts, interesting though that information would be. 
What it does require is that we should be able to determine their 
period and the circumstances under which they were written. The 
second range of problems concerns the relationship of these supposed 
originals to the extant versions from which we must work. What 
pattern of change and development has produced the individual 
texts as we now know them ? 

The two clusters are, of course, intimately related and it would 
be impossible to attempt one without speedily becoming involved 
in the other. It is, moreover, immediately evident that the metrical 
ralat-namas present a radically different prospect from the extended 
variety. The former are comparatively recent works and it would 
be very difficult to associate them, even indirectly, with the indi- 
viduals to whom they are variously attributed. It would be absurd, 
for example, to suggest that the style of verse and language offered 
by the Tankhah-ndma or Prasan-ultar could be traced to the distinguish- 
ed Nand Lal Goya. In the case of the Prahlad Singh/Rai rahit-ndmd 
the same naiveté extends to the dating offered by its author. The 
rahit-ndma was, he claims, composed in the month of Magh 8. 1752 
(a.pD. 1695) — three years prior to the founding of the Khalsa and 
twelve years before Guru Gobind Singh took up residence in Abchal- 
nagar.*® The impossibility of connecting these works with contempo- 
raries. of the tenth Guru was recognized more than a hundred years 
ago by Sardar Attar Singh of Bhadaur and no evidence has since 
been produced to controvert this view. 

Kahn Singh acknowledged this impossibility in at least four 
cases, although he nevertheless published his expurgated versions 
of these and other rahii-ndémds as if they possessed at least a measure 
of the authority which they claimed.‘? This authority he presumably 
accepted on the grounds that the modern versions available in the 
late nineteenth century must necessarily be the descendants of 
authentic traditions derived from the period of Guru Gobind Singh. 
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The authorship might be spurious in some instances and subsequent 
interpolation is rife, but there remained for him a core which re- 
presented the Guru’s true teachings on the nature and content of the 
rahit. 

This, however, is an inference, for Kahn Singh does not declare 
‘his position in unambiguous terms. A much clearer view is presented 
by the only person to devote sustained effort to the origins issue. 
This was Bhai Randhir Singh. While employed by the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee prior to the partition of India 
in 1947 Randhir Singh spent several periods of leave copying the 
Prem Sumarg manuscript donated by Attar Singh to the Lahore 
Public Library. This he subsequently edited and published from 
Amritsar in 1953 under the title Prem Sumdrg Granth.** In the in- 
troduction which prefaces the actual text Randhir Singh comes very 
close to an explicit rejection of the claims of the simple verse rahit- 
namas while insistently affirming those of the Prem Sumarg and (rather 
less emphatically) those of the Caupa Singh rahit-ndma. 

Guru Gobind Singh, he argues, must certainly have had a 
khalsd-smrit or rahit-ndma@ prepared in order to provide a permanent 
record of the new discipline which he had so recently introduced. 
This task was entrusted to the Guru’s old tutor Caupa Singh, and 
his authentic rahit-ndmd may still be in existence.“4 The pattern was 
thus established and although none of the simple rahit-namas deserve 
a place within it, the Prem-Sumdarg assuredly does. Randhir Singh 
acknowledges that the manuscript evidence is either late or frag- 
mentary, but marshals internal evidence in favour of his claim that 
the text presented by the Lahore manuscript dated S. 1931 (a.p. 
1874) should be traced to the early eighteenth century and to an 
anonymous contemporary of Guru Gobind Singh. This author, he 
suggests, was probably a scholar attached to the Guru's following 
and a close associate of the celebrated Mani Singh. The manuscript’s 
claim to represent the actual words of Guru Gobind Singh must be 
repudiated, but not its close proximity to the Guru.® 

Although neither the reasoning advanced by Randhir Singh nor 
his conclusions can be accepted he has at Jeast indicated the only 
possible way to proceed.“ In the absence of demonstrably authentic 
manuscripts from the eighteenth century, and with very few specific 
or implied references in other early works, it will be necessary to 
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place a major dependence on internal evidence. This method will 
be required both for the origins issue and also for the questions 
relating to subsequent development. 

The prospects held out by this procedure are, to say the least, 
unpromising. The Caupa Singh manuscript may yield useful results 
and the extant texts of both the Saw Sakhidn and the Prem Sumarg 
may respond to determined analysis, but no one who has surveyed 
this material is likely to be affected by delusions of easy or ultimately 
convincing results. In the case of the simple rahit-ndmas the promise 
is even dimmer, though not to the extent that these works should 
be summarily dismissed as nineteenth-century products devoid of 
eighteenth-century antecedents. Such despair would be premature. 
Whatever the difficulties the task certainly deserves attention, for if 
it is not attempted the rahii-ndmds can never be utilized as historical 
sources.*”? The alternative is for historians to set them aside, thereby 
forfeiting one of their few potential sources for a firmly-based under- 
standing of the rahit and its development. This, in turn, will leave 
us dependent on unconfirmed tradition and speculation in an area 
of fundamental importance for Sikh history. 

The task is thus a forbidding one, and yet one that is by no 
means devoid of encouragement. One small comfort is the promise 
of limited assistance from the hukam-ndmdas, the gur-bilds literature, 
narrative histories, and other related material. A second is the reason- 
able expectation that although we may find it impossible to extract a 
significant return in terms of eighteenth-century Punjab history we 
can at least hope for some light on nineteenth-century attitudes and 
circumstances. At the very least we can be assured of a clearer under- 
standing of the philosophy associated with the Singh Sabha movement 
and of the influence which this philosophy has exercised during the 
past hundred years. This would be acutely disappointing with regard 
to the eighteenth century, but should nevertheless confer an important 
gain. No Sikh movement since the time of the Gurus can rival the 
Singh Sabha as an agent of conscious renewal, articulate scholarship, 
and deliberate change. An enlarged understanding of its ideals would 
be a valuable consolation prize. 
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NOTES 


1. For a more detailed narrative of the tradition see M.A. Macauliffe, The 
Sikh Religton, vol. 5 (Oxford, 1909) pp. 84-97. Also, Khushwant Singh, A History 
of the Sikhs, vol. 1 (Princeton, 1963), pp. 96-98. 


2. The pany kakke comprise the kes (uncut hair), kirpan (dagger), kachh or kachha- 
htra (breeches which should not come below the knee), kangha (comb), and 
kara (iron bangle). 


3. From rahand, ‘to live’. The spelling rehat is also used. The word rahini some- 
times appears as a substitute. 


4 For a description of the Sikh scriptures see W. H. McLeod, The Evolution 
of the Sikh Community (Delhi, 1975, and Oxford, 1976), ch. 4. (Hereafter ESC.) 


5. There is good reason for believing that the works attributed by the AdiGranth 
to pre-Sikh bhagats should be set at several removes from their putative authors, 
and that they have been significantly changed and augmented during an inter- 
vening period of oral circulation. 

6. ESC, p. 81. 

7. W.H. McLeod, Gurit Nanak and the Sikh Religion (Oxford, 1968), pp. 214-19. 


8. An example is provided by the introductory chapter of the early twentieth- 
century manual of doctrine and ceremonial entitled Gurmat Prakds Bhag Sanskar 
(Amritsar, 1915). This manual is briefly discussed below. There are, of course, 
rahtt-némd injunctions which affirm the importance of reading the scripture and 
which specify certain portions as appropriate for daily recitation or for use in par- 
ticular rituals. 

9, ESC, ch. 2. 

10. Ganda Singh (ed.), Hukamndmds (Patiala, 1967); Shamsher Singh Ashok 
(ed.), Gurti-khdlse de nisan te hukam-ndéme (Amritsar, 1967). For examples of other 
preceptive materials from the pre-Kh4lsa period see Narindar Kaur Bhatia (ed.), 
Sri Satgurti ji de muhain dian sakhian (Amritsar, 1978). 

11. Kahn Singh, Gurusabad Ratanakar Mahan Kos, 2nd edn. (Patiala, 1960), 
p. 760. (Hereafter MF). 


12. ibid. 
13. loc. cit. vol. 2 (Amritsar, 1962), pp. 796-97, 
14. ESC, p. 81. 


15. Pothi rahit ndmd te tankhah ndma, text of the rahil-nama attributed to Prahlad 
Singh and the Tanrkhah-namda attributed to Nand Ll, published by Lala Maghi 
Ram Sant Ram (Amritsar. 1922}, p. 10. (Hereafter PRN.) 


16. Kahn Singh (ed.), Gurumat Sudhakar (Amritsar, 1901), p. 453n. (Here- 
after GS.) 


17. GS, p. 503n. 


18. Caupa Singh rahit-namad, manuscript no. 6124 of the Sikh Reference 
Library, Amritsar, fo. 35a. (Hereafter CS.) 


PR} Ganda Singh (ed.), Bhdi Nand Lal Granthavali (Malacca, 1968), p. 195; 
N,p. 2 


20. Ganda Singh, op. cit.; PRN, p. 2. 
21. PRN, p. 10. 

22. ibid. 

23. CS, fo. la. 

24. CS, folios 76b-93a, 96a-b. 


25. Randhir Singh (ed.), Prem Sumdrg Granth, 2nd edn. (Jullundur, 1965), pp. 
1-5, 59. (Hereafter PrS.) 
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26. For the principal Sikh example of this phenomenon see W. H. McLeod, 
‘The Kukas: a millenarian sect of the Punjab’, in G. A. Wood and P. S, O’Connor 
(ed.), W. P. Morrell: A Tribute (Dunedin, 1973), pp. 85-104, 272-76, 

27. CS, folios 81b, 83a, 85b; PrS, p. 4; Attar Singh (tr.), Sakhee Book (Benares, 
1873), pp. 46, 66-67. 


28. CS, folios 90b-91a; PrS, p. 3. Their source was obviously the Dasam Granth. 
29. CS, fo. 104a. 


30. A Caupa Singh/Nand Lal manuscript is, or was, located in Gurdwara 
Damdama Sahib at Talvandi Sabo in Bhatinda district. Khalsa College in 
Amritsar possesses a copy which is said to have been transcribed from the 
Damdama Sahib manuscript. Kirp4l Singh (ed.), A Catalogue of Punjabi and Urdu 
Manuscripts in the Sikh History Research Dehartment (Amritsar, 1963), p. 106. 


31. PrS, Intro. p. 88. 


32. Professor Pritam Singh of Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar, has 
suggested that the contrast can be explained by comparing their differing audi- 
ences. The janam-sakhis evidently exercised an appeal for the kind of people 
(Hindu as well as Sikh) who would have the interest, opportunity, and ability 
to prepare and preserve manuscripts. The rahit, on the other hand, would have 
been the concern of a much smaller group, one with a weaker literary tradition 
and with more demanding preoccupations. 

33. Kirpal Singh, op. cit. pp. 106-12. 

34. idem. Paftjabi hath-likhian di stichi, vol. 1 (Patiala, 1961), pp. 334-35; 
vol. 2 (Patiala, 1963), p. 219. In spite of the age coincidence the Prem Sumadrg 
manuscript noted by Ashok is not the same as the manuscript donated to the 
Lahore Public Library by Attar Singh of Bhadaur. A Prem Sumdrg manuscript 
which Ashok does not note is to be found in the Mohan Singh Vaid collection 
at Punjabi University, Patiala. 


35. GS includes versions of the TYankhdh-ndmd, Piasaneuttar, the rahit-ndmads 
attributed to Desa Singh and Daya Singh, and selections from Caupa4 Singh and 
the Prem Sumdrg. A fourth edition was published from Patiala in 1970. 


36. Recent editions of this work are published under the title Rahit-ndme. The 
collection includes texts, complete or abridged, of Prasan-uttar ; the Tankhdh-ndamd ; 
the rahit-ndmas attributed to Desi Singh, Prahlad Singh, Caupa Singh, and 
Naya Singh; and the nineteenth-century work of Baba Sumer Singh. All editions 
are published from Amritsar. 


37. For a brief account of the Singh Sabha movement see N. G. Barrier, The 
Sikhs and their Literature (Delhi, 1970), Intro. pp. xvii-xlv. 


38. The Panch Khalsa Diwan of Bhasaur, a declared enemy of the Chief 
Khalsa Diwan, was vigorously outspoken in its criticism of the Gurmat Prakdas 
Bhag Sanskar. N. G. Barrier, op. cit. pp. xxxili-xxxiv. 


39. One interesting variant concerns the order in which the cdr kurahitan (the 
‘four prescribed actions’) are listed. In the original version the cutting of hair 
comes first (Sikh Rahit Maryada, 1958 edition, p. 36). In the version prepared for 
use in England, however, it has dropped to fourth place (Kanwaljit Kaur and 
Indarjit Singh (tr.), Rehat Maryada, London, 1971, p. 15). 


40. PRN, p. 16. 


41. Attar Singh (tr.), The Rayhit Nama of Pralad Rai or the excellent conversation 
of the Duswan Padsha and Nand Lal’s Rayhit Nama or rules for the guidance of the Sikhs 
in religious matiers (Lahore, 1876), pp. 6, 11. Attar Singh’s English versions of these 
two metrical rahit-namds are free paraphrases rather than translations. It is evident 
that the rahit-ndmds exercised a considerable fascination for Attar Singh. Three 
years earlier he had published an English translation of a version of the Sau 
Sakhidn called Sakhee Book, or the Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh’s Religion and 
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Doctrines (Benares, 1873). The unidentified text used by Attar Singh was obviously 
a very recent one written in the mid-nineteenth century and adapted to the 
particular needs of the Namdhiari or Kuka sect. 


42. Kahn Singh explicitly acknowledged as spurious the two metrical works 
attributed to Nand Lal and the rahit-ndma attributed to Prahlad Singh. GS, p. 
453n; MK, p. 596. He also claims that the Prem Sumarg was written in .. 1880 or 
1885 (a.p. 1823 or 1888). GS, p. 476n. 


‘ 48. This is the work (2nd edn. 1965) which is cited in this essay as PrS. 


44. PrS, Intro. pp. 73-80. Randhir Singh cites as evidence for the Caupa Singh 
tradition the testimony of Kesar Singh Chhibar, author of the Bansdvali-nama 
dasin patisdhidn kd and believed to be the grandson of an intimate follower of 
Guru Gobind Singh. In this work, completed in a.p. 1780, Kesar Singh relates 
how the Guru’s old tutor Caupa Singh was commanded to prepare a rahit-néma 
and how, after modest protestations of ignorance and incapacity, the commission 
was duly discharged within the space of seven days. ibid. pp. 76-77. Kirpal 
Singh, op. cit. pp. 38-39. Kesar Singh is not a reliable source. 


45. PrS, Intro. pp. 83ff. 


46. The argument and its conclusions are vulnerable in several respects. 
Three important objections are the unconvincing nature of the alleged connection 
with Mani Singh, the failure to acknowledge the apparently composite nature of 
the Prem Sumdrg text, and the extent to which the argument treats unproven 
assumption as established fact. 


47. This point is well made by-J. S. Grewal in a perceptive essay on the 
Prem Sumdrg entitled ‘A theory of Sikh social order’. The essay appears in J. S. 
Grewal, From Guru Nanak to Maharaja Ranjit Singh (Amritsar, 1972), pp. 72-83. 
I am also indebted to Professor Grewal for comments on the importance of the 
gur-bilds literature as a source for eighteenth-century Sikh perceptions of history 
and traditional behaviour. 


